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MADONNA, BY EDELFELT. 


The picture which we present 
on this page, in this Christmas 
number, is somewhat different 
from the usual Madonna ideas. 
But we think it will help our 
readers to understand how the 
great thought of Christmas 
comes home to different artists. 
In the language of art critics, it 
is quite realistic through the de- 
tails. Yet behind all that is a 
spiritual significance which fills 
the manger scene with light. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MARKS’ CHRISTMAS. 


BY W.'O5,3- 


oh ON’T forget the s’prise!”’ 
Three girlish faces 


looked over the ban- 
ister. ‘No, I won’t,’’ answered 
Harry, as he left the tenement 
house to go to his work. 

Fifteen-year-old Harry had 
supported the Mark family ever 
since the death of their parents, 
two years before. Ruth, the 
eldest, who had always been an 
invalid, sewed for the family. 
The three younger girls went to 
school and did the housework, 
which consisted of the manage- 
ment of two tiny rooms. 

It was the day before Christ- 
mas; and, as he passed the fur- 
niture store, Harry looked with 
pride at the fine invalid chair 
which was conspicuous in the 
show-window. It had taken a 
long time to save the amount 
needed, and he still lacked sev- 
eral dollars; but it was pay day, 
and he would be able to take 
the “s’prise” home in triumph. 

““Good-morning, Harry,’’ said 
Mr. Martin, his employer, as 
Harry entered the office. “I 
guess it’s Merry Christmas, too; 
for I won’t see you to-morrow.” 

“Oh, thank you! The same 
to you, sir!’”’ cried Harry, beam- 
ing. 

“Well, I hope so,” returned 
Mr. Martin, smiling at the boy’s 
sincerity. 

Harry spent the morning in 
his usual duties. Jasper, the 
other office-boy, did not bully 
him as much as usual, to his 
surprise. You must know that 
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this Jasper Hatt had for a long time been the 
bane of Harry’s existence. They were in school 
together; and Harry, being bright, became the 
teacher’s favorite. Jasper was always the dunce 
of the class, and delighted to ‘‘take it out” on 
Harry out of school. 

The year Harry left school to work, Jasper 
was also taken out because he had failed. It 
so happened that Harry got work in the same 
office that Jasper had, and Jasper’s wages were 
accordingly lowered. This made him all the 
more jealous. Then, as Harry proved himself 
worthy, his wages were raised even more. 

So Jasper pestered Harry every way he could 
think of; and this morning his quietness sur- 
prised Harry, as I said. However, he noticed 
Jasper chuckling several times, and once he 
saw him eying the hat-rack with a queer look. 


He started and blushed on seeing Harry, but 


Harry did not think of it much at the time. 

When the boys returned from lunch, Mr. 
Martin was hunting for something. On Harry’s 
asking what it was, Mr. Martin said: “TI left 
a five-dollar gold piece on this table this morn- 
ing, and now I can’t find it. There must be 
some one stealing, because it’s not the first 
thing gone.” 

They had made a thorough search, and were 
giving up, when Mr. Martin spoke. 

“Boys,” he said, ‘‘it grieves me to say it, 
but one of you must have taken it; for I know 
it was there, and my door register shows that 


only yourselves have come in to-day. Now,_ 


who is the thief?” 

“Oh, Mr. Martin!’ cried. Harry, alarmed, 
“JT hope you don’t think it was I. I didn’t 
see it at all!” 

“Why, Harry,’”’ broke in Jasper, all inno- 
cence, “‘you told me that it was the brightest 
coin you’d ever seen ” 

“Jasper Hatt,” began Harry, indignantly; 
but Mr. Martin stopped him. ‘See here,” 
cried he, “I can’t have this. One of you is a 
liar; and, since he isn’t manly enough to con- 
fess, you are both discharged!” 

At this Jasper looked seared, and, approach- 
ing his employer, spoke in a loud, firm voice. 
“Mr. Martin,” he said, ‘I gave Harry a chance 
to own up, and he didn’t. Hethought I wasn’t 
looking, and he put it in his overcoat pocket.” 

An immediate search was made; and there 
was the coin, sure enough. Harry pleaded 
in vain. He remembered Jasper’s looks now, 
but realized that he could prove nothing against 
Jasper. He left the office without pay, and, 
on getting outside, burst into tears. But he 
soon stopped crying, comforted by knowing 
that his conscience was entirely innocent. 

He -went straight to the furniture store and 
explained his plight; but the salesman, al- 
though courteous, refused to give him the chair, 
saying that the price was as low as possible, and 
that he could only sell it for cash. 

Poor Harry at first decided to buy something 
else; but he found he could not bear to get 
anything but the chair, so he took a-car for 
home. He thought of his sisters’ sorrow, and 
especially of Ruth, who so deeply sympathized 
with him. It was the first Christmas that he 
had not given them some little gift, and what— 

His eye fell on something beside him, It 
was a gold watch. He instantly remembered 
the kind-looking gentleman who had sat next 
him, and who had got off but a moment before. 
He dashed for the door, and jumped off the 
car, but did not notice that some one followed 
him. It was Jasper.- He had been on the 
car, watching Harry; and, when he saw Harry 
pick up the watch, he thought, ‘Now’s my 
time to finish that young innocent for good.” 


Harry could not find his man, although he 
ran as fast as he could; but, seeing that he 
was near the jail, he thought he would leave 
it there to be called for. He was just looking 
inside the watch to see if the owner’s name 
were there, when,.to his surprise, a hand grasped 
his shoulder, and, looking around, he saw a 
policeman. And thére, behind him, stood 
Jasper Hatt, revengeful glee on every feature. 

“So you’d steal twice in one day, would you? 
That watch is mine, and I can identify it.” 

Harry was dragged toward the jail. ‘But 
I found it, and was just taking it to the jail to 
be called for,” he pleaded. ; 

“We'll help you take it there,” sneered the 
policeman. ; 

Jasper described the watch so well, except 
for the number, that they were about to arrest 
Harry, when some one entered. 

“There’s the man,” cried Harry, breaking 
away. 

“Yes,” said the new-comer, comprehend- 
ing the situation. ‘“‘I lost the watch, and you 
were an honest boy to bring it here.” 

The guards caught Jasper as he was slipping 
away, and then Harry briefly told his story. 
Mr. Churchly proved his ownership by giving 
the watch’s number and opening a secret 
locket. 

On Christmas morning, while the Marks were 
condoling and consoling, a letter came. Here 
it is, as the ‘“‘end-up” to the story: 

H. G, Cuurcuty & Co., Furniture. 

Mr. Marks: Sir,—Please report here to-morrow 
morning, for duty as office-boy in the head office, En- 
closed find $20, your first month’s pay. 

Yours truly, 
H. G. Cuurcury. 

I do not want the walls of separation between 
different orders of Christians destroyed, but only 
lowered, that we may shake hands a little easier 
over them. Rowand Hi. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS. © 
(EXERCISE FoR Four Lirriy CHILDREN.) 
First Child: - 
What is the thought of Christmas? 
All the Others: 
Giving. 
Second Child: 
What is the heart of Christmas? 
All the Others: 
Love. 
Third Child: 
What is the hope of Christmas? 
All the Others: 
Living. 
Fourth Child: 
What is the joy of Christmas? 
All the Others: 
Love. 
All in Concert: 
No silver or gold is needed for giving, 
If the heart is filled with Christmas love; 
For the hope of the world is kindly living. 
Learned from the joy of God above. 
Laura Hooker. 


LOOK ABOUT YOU. 


T is wonderful how much one can learn by 
cultivating the habit of observation. As 
you walk in the street or ride in the car, 

you pick up a surprising amount of informa- 
tion. Our fellow-beings are intensely interest- 
ing, and they are constantly teaching us some- 
thing or other. Do not let your knowledge 
stagnate, Put it to some practical use. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
BY CLARA D. GILBERT. 


Rivne now, O bells, your Christmas cheer; 
Ring in the day of all the year; 

Send out the tidings, free and glad, 

To cheer the lonely, sick, and sad. 


Ring loud, O bells, and may we all 
Heed well your earnest, loving call; 
May sadness flee from every heart,— 
Let goodness come, let wrong depart. 


Ring out, O bells, through many lands, 
Stir willing hearts and helping hands; 
Teach us to find the better way, 
O lovely bells of Christmas Day. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW WANDA HELPED MOTHER. . 
BY FLORA H. HEINZ. 


‘« By-o, Baby,— by-o-0, by-o, 
By-o, Baby, by-0-o-0”’— : 
LOWLY and more slowly the rocking-chair 
swayed to and fro; still more slowly, and 
gradually stopped altogether. 

Biting her lip and walking on tip-toes, little 
Wanda neared her mother,—neared the rocking 
chair, which, but a moment ago, had been mov- 
ing back and forth till a little curly head had 
fallen asleep in mother’s arms. Biting her lips 
still more tightly and walking even more care- 
fully as she came almost within reach of mother 
and ‘Baby Sister,” while the big blue bow in 
her straight, almost white, hair trembled with 
every step as if unable to bear the nervous 
strain; and, while her blue eyes smiled and 
seemed to ask, “Has baby really gone to sleep?”’ 
Wanda came to her mother’s chair, and, climb- 
ing on a footstool, stood looking in admiration 
at the mass of chubbiness in her mother’s arm. 

“Tsn’é baby just a darling,” she whispered 
throwing one arm around mother’s neck and 
showing.a desire to pat the head of curls rest- 
ing so snugly against mother. Baby smiled,— 
dreaming perhaps, if indeed babies do dream, 
“See how Baby smiles,” Wanda whispered, 
“she knows we love her.” 


Mother motioned she was going to get up, | 
and then Wanda quietly got down and ran into” 


the bedroom to be quite sure everything was 
ready: for Baby’s nap. 

In a short time mother was again in the rock- 
ing-chair. Wanda was at the window. Was 
she watching something way down the street? 
No, she was wondering what mother was doing. 
There was no baby in mother’s lap now. 
Baby was fast alseep,—the little baby. Wanda 
had once been a little baby, too, and then mother 
had sung, ‘‘By-o-baby” to her. Did mothers 
ever sing “‘By-o” to their big girls? When 
girls were as big as Wanda and were five years 
old? She stood there at the window and won- 
dered. . 

Slowly she turned her head to see what 
mother was doing. Yes, there dear mother sat. 
And there was something in herlap. It was not 
a baby, but-a big, white thing. Wanda didn’t 
know what, but she did know mother was sew- 
ing. And how interested she was in that sewing! 
Stitch, stitch, stitch! How she seemed to enjoy 
it, and she never looked up, not even at Wanda. 

‘Everything was quiet. Wanda heard the 
big clock say, “Tick, tick! tick, tick!’’? She 
was growing, oh, so tired! 
to play with, now Baby Sister had fallen alseep. 


But mother had often called her her “ Big Girl” 
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when she had taken care of Baby in the morning. ; 


Yes, and mother had one day even told-her a 
secret about Baby’s birthday,—when mother 
had bought a little gold ring for baby. But, 
oh,—oh,—Wanda was so tired! and she yawned. 
Mother looked up. 

“Are you getting sleepy, Wanda, dear?” 
she asked. Wanda immediately left the win- 
dow and came to her mother, who dropped her 
sewing in her lap, and, with one arm around 
Wanda, ‘What would mother’s little girl like 
to do?”’ she asked. Was she really a little girl 
again? A little one? She hung her head and 
hesitated. 

“Ts there something she would really like to 
do?” 

“Mother,” Wanda began, after waiting a 
moment, ‘‘am I really your little girl?” 

“Yes, you are my little girl and my big girl, 
too, when you help mother and play with Baby, 
and get father’s slippers for him in the evening, 
then you are father’s and mother’s big girl.” 

The smile which had just come, vanished. 
The little face grew thoughtful. 

“But what is the matter, Wanda?”’ 

“Mother, do mothers ever’’—she hesitated, 
“ever—sing ‘By-o’ to—to their big, little 
girls?” 

A smile of half surprise came over mother’s 
face. Quietly laying her sewing on the table 
beside her, she took Wanda in her lap and began 
singing the old familiar song. Wanda had both 
arms around mother’s neck and her lips very 
near dear mother’s cheek, and every now and 
then she would give her a big hug and a still 
bigger kiss. How good it seemed to be back in 
mother’s arms! She was not sleepy now. She 
was with mother, and did not want to sleep. 
She wished mother would talk to her and tell 
her more surprises,—like the surprise for Baby, 
that ring. 

“Talk to me, mother,” she said at last, when 
the singing stopped for a moment. ‘“‘Tell me 
something nice,—something really, truly nice.” 

“Something really, truly nice?” asked her 
mother, meditatively, wondering what would 
be classed under those epithets. Her eyes fell 
on her sewing. : 

“Yes,”’ said Wanda, ‘‘some surprise or some- 
thing. Have you a surprise for Baby?” - 

“T will tell you a surprise,—a surprise for 
father.” 

“Yor father ?’’ 
lap all eagerness. 

“Yes, for father. See, mother has been sew- 
ing,” she said, as she took the ‘‘big white thing”’ 
from the table, ‘‘and what do you think this 
is going to be?” 

“Something for father. A surprise! It is 
father’s Christmas surprise,—a new shirt. And, 
when father sees this Christmas morning, won’t 
he be surprised that mother sewed it all herself!”’ 

“Won’t he be surprised!’”’ echoed Wanda. 

“And Wanda will help mother, won’t she? 
She will be a big girl, and play with Baby so 
mother will be able to have father’s surprise all 
~ ready for him on Christmas morning. Will you 
help mother?” 

There was another hug and a kiss, and a sweet 
voice said, ‘‘I will.” . 


And she sat up in her mother’s 


It was Sunday afternoon. Mother and Baby 
were both taking a nap. Father was sitting 
in his big arm-chair reading. What a lot of 
papers there were! They were lying all around 
him, on the floor, on the table, and a great big 
oneinhishand. What a wonderful man father 

- was to read all those papers! And mother was 
making something for this big man,—her dear 
good father, and Wanda was helping her. 


Would father be surprised on Christmas morn- 
ing? Would.this.same- big-father. who- read_so 
many papers really be surprised when mother 
tells him on Christmas morning she sewed that 
shirt? If he wouldn’t be surprised, what would 
mother say? He must be surprised. 

“Father,”’ she called in half-subdued voice, as 
she tried to wade through the newspapers to her 


father’s knee, “father, will you be really, really | 


surprised ?”’ 

“Surprised at what, Wanda?’ her father 
asked, lowering his paper. 

“Tm helping mother,” Wanda went on, ‘and 
she wants you to be—oh, so surprised She’s 
sewing, you know father,—and the shirt,—it’s 
going to be a pretty shirt. And she’s sewing 
it all her own self. And father, it’s all.for you— 
for Christmas morning. Mother wants you to 
be just so surprised, and you will be, won’t 
you, father?” 

“Yes, yes, my little girl. Father will surely 
be surprised,” he answered, smiling as he saw 
what happiness his answer caused. 

The next week was a busy one for both Wanda 
and her mother. The week before Christmas 


is always a busy one, and it was not long before 


Wanda opened her eyes one morning to find 
Christmas morning had really come. : 

Oh, what a fairyland it all was! Santa Claus 
had brought so many things,—all for Baby 
Sister and for Wanda.» A big doll with a whole 
trunk full of clothes—lots and lots of dresses, 
even a party cape—and a fur collar and a muff. 
Oh, what a good man Santa Claus was! 

And how happy Baby was with her new rattle! 

And father! What would father say when 
he saw what mother had made for him! Yes, 
now mother saw him open it. Such a surprise! 
And, when Wanda saw father go to mother and, 
kissing her, say what a dear good mother she 
was, she ran to mother and, throwing her arms 
round her neck, said: 

“Mother, isn’t father surprised? I helped 
you, didn’t 1? Oh, I just knew father would be 
surprised!” 


JIM’S TREE. 


Ture boys were sitting in a circle wide 
By a grand old fireplace at eventide. 


As they talked, one said, ‘‘ Now boys, let us see 
Which of all is each fellow’s favorite tree.” 


Said a blue-eyed boy, ‘‘My favorite tree 
Is the noble old shag-bark hickory. 


“T love it because of the nuts it yields 
For the squirrels and me in the woods and fields.” 


Said the second one, ‘‘It’s little fun 

To crack tough nuts; so, when all is done, 
The hickory-tree 
Is not for me, 

Give me a pear and I don’t care 

For all the nuts your shag-barks bear.” 


A merry voice the silence broke. 
Jim from the chimney corner spoke. 


“The tree I like, of all the best, 
Has never held a squirrel’s nest. 


“Tt only bears in winter-time, 
But then the fruit is in its prime. 


“My favorite is the Christmas tree 


The very best of all the three.” 
; = Good Cheer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOHNNIE STRONG’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


NE day Dame Nature heard some young 
() folks talking about Johnnie Strong. 

“Tf Johnnie would only wake up, he 
would be such a nice boy,” they said. ‘“‘He 
never seems to get any fun out of anything.” 

And that was the way it came about that 
Dame Nature decided to “wake up” Johnnie. 

It was Christmas morning; but, even so, 
Johnnie was still asleep. 

“Merry Christmas!” called a faint voice. 
And, while Johnnie was looking to see where 
the voice came from, he felt something hard 
and cold in his pocket; for, strangely enough, 
he seemed to be all dressed, from the cap on 
his head to his shoes. 

“Merry Christmas!’’ repeated the voice. 

“Where are you?” asked Johnnie. 

“Oh, Tm a young snowdrift; and, while 
you were alseep, I rolled myself up into a 
snowball, and dropped into your pocket, just 
for fun.” 

Johnnie was about to think up some reply, 
when suddenly another voice called to him, 
“Merry Christmas, Johnnie!’’ and he found 
it came from a spray of holly with bright red 
berries that was busy fastening itself in his 
buttonhole. “If you don’t wake up, I'll prick 
your chin,” the holly added, as though it were 
all a good joke. 

Just then the wind called “Merry Christ- 
mas!”’? and blew him a kiss. And no wonder 
the wind kissed him; for, stuck in the front of 
his cap, was a sprig of mistletoe, callmg down 
to him, ‘Merry Christmas, Johnnie!” ; 

This was really too much; and, as Johnnie 
sat up rubbing his eyes, a big evergreen-tree, 
just outside the window, waved its branches 
to him, and called: “Merry Christmas! If 
you hurry, Johnnie, you can cover me with 
toys and make a Christmas tree of me for 
little Tom White who lives around the corner. 
He has not any, and he is too lame to have 
any good times out of doors.” 

And so Johnnie began to hurry to collect 
toys for the Christmas tree, for he knew where 
there were ever so many stowed away in the 
attic that he had never allowed his mother to 
give away. 

As he opened the attic door, a favorite old 
top of his called “Merry Christmas, Johnnie!” 
and jumped right up on top of his cap, and 
began to spin round and round. 

“Merry Christmas!’’ exclaimed a pair of 
skates that Johnny thought out of date; and, 
before he knew it, they had clamped them- 
selves on his shoes, and he was skating merrily 
all about the attic. 

“Merry Christmas!” cried an old hockey 
stick that had been leaning up against the 
wall.- And soon Johnnie found himself knock- 
ing the liveliest ball he ever tried to hit; for 
every once in a while it would dodge him and 
eall, ‘‘Merry Christmas!” 

After a while he heard his mother go to his 
bedroom door, and eall: ‘Merry Christmas, 
Johnnie! It’s time to wake up.” 

“Merry Christmas, mother!”’ replied Johnnie. 

“T am awake.” And this time he really 
was. 

That very day a beautiful Christmas tree, 
with all its branches covered, arrived in plenty 
of time for little Tom White around the corner; 
and it was the happiest Christmas he ever 
spent, all because Johnnie woke up. And 
nobody enjoyed it all more than he did him- 
self. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


AGAIN awakes the music old— 
Of angels in the sky; 

Again we hear their harps of gold, 
In friendship from on high: 

It is the festival of love, 
Of children and the child; 

Of earth below and heaven above, 
In beauty reconciled. 


Again we see the glowing star 
Adorn the depth of blue, 

And wise men journey from afar 
The cradled stall to view; 

And wisdom is our gift to-day, 
In spirit undefiled, 

To walk with them the starlit way, 
And hail the lovely child. 


Again the shepherds in the field 
Watch well their flocks by night, 

And hear the heavens an anthem yield 
To give the world delight; 

Oh sweet and low, and loud and clear, 
Our hearts by it beguiled, 

The wondrous word of praise we hear, 
And bless the little child. 


Again in feast the Christ-child lives, 
To lead mankind from wrong, 

Again himself to man he gives, 
And turns our sighs to song; 

’Tis sweet obedience of his truth 
That tames our passions wild, 

, And breathes upon us angel youth 

And freedom of the child. 


Again a dream and star and song 
Our thoughts to heaven incline, 

Again the generous heart and tongue 
Make life to be divine; 

The Christmas gifts adorn the tree, 
The whole wide world so gay; 

And we in God’s good land must be 
On golden Christmas day. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CAMP CHRISTMAS TREE. 
BY SARAH S. CHAPIN. 


T isn’t a bit like Christmas!” Really, it 
did seem too much like summer. Tears 
were in her eyes as Alice realized how far 
she was from Santa Claus. 

On other days this sunny land of flowers had 
been delightful. But now the memory of 
December snows and sleigh-rides, of gay Christ- 
mas trees in a cozy Northern home, of gifts ex- 
changed with dear friends,—the contrast was 
too disheartening. 

“Come and play down by the river,” called 
a group of little girls, going toward the path 
leading down the sloping, grassy bank. So 
Alice wiped her eyes and ran to join her play- 
mates. 

There were Bessie Brown, Sadie Hill, and the 
‘two little Murray girls. Wading along the shore 
in an ankle depth of sun-warmed water, was 
great fun for them. At this place Indian River 
was quite shallow such a distance out from shore, 
that it was safe for little folks to play there. 
A favorite resort was an old row-boat, tied to 
a stake in the shade of overhanging palmetto 
trees. In it they rocked and splashed, where 
seaweed grew, and tiny shells gleamed on the 
white river bed. 


Their neighbors, the little fishes, played, too, 
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I WONDER WHAT 


SANTA WILL BRING. 


in deeper waters of this same pleasant river. 
There were schools of shining mullet, swift- 
darting needle fish, and lazy catfish, moving 
slowly near the river bottom. Here and there 
were trout, daintiest and most graceful of 
swimmers. Occasionally a bold, big fish would 
make a sudden rush, causing quite a flurry 
among the fins and tails. 

After the younger children had gone-~to play, 
thirteen-year-old Ellen said, “Why can’t we 
have a Christmas tree for them all? There are 
enough of our prettiest cards to go around.” 
Then the treasured Christmas cards were taken 
out and counted. And a young evergreen tree 
growing south of the tent was to be the Christ- 
mas tree. 

Three families were living in tents while 
ground was being cleared for planting, and to 


make space for buildings. One earlier settler 
had a three-room cabin. The bachelor of our 
little community, the first occupant of the land, 
lived in a palmetto shanty. 

Our men had been so busy grubbing Gat the 
thick underbrush, setting pineapple slips and 
planting young orange-trees, that none of them 
had thought of Christmas for the children. The 
mothers, too, had been quite as busy. Indeed, 
there was little in this region of sunshine and 
verdure to suggest a mid-winter festival. 

But one person did remember the children. :; 
Our bachelor neighbor happened to be at the 
nearest store, five miles up the river, a few days 
before, and bought there a generous package of 
candies. That morning, as we were tying cards 
with narrow ribbon to hang on the tree, Mr. : 


Hale brought the big bag of sweets. ; 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Ellen soon made small parcels of candy to 
accompany the cards. There were a good many 
candy eggs and marbles which she saved for 
another use. She brought Spanish moss from 
. the trees to make nests for the round candies. 

Then we thought of another surprise,—a 
Christmas dinner for the little people. 

One neighbor went to the oyster beds for 
enough fat fellows to make a big oyster pie. 
Another furnished a half bushel of sweet, juicy 
oranges from the nearest bearing grove. Ellen 
placed a nest of candies by each plate. 

When the pie was baked and vegetables 
cooked, the children were called and soon made 
neat for their holiday spread. 

Charlie, our year-old baby boy, was seated 
in state on his high chair. 

_fellow would crumb bread into his lemonade, 
and finally managed to spill it into his lap. 
By this we knew that enough were as good as a 
feast. 

After dinner was over, the small guests ran 
out to play, and soon found the gift tree, where 
it had been left growing; for it was one of two, 
between which swung the hammock, when 
Charlie-boy took his daily nap. 

Ellen, the happy Christmas-tree maiden, 
found the presents for each one, while to the 
gay, noisy little throng this same day began to 
seem “a bit like Christmas,” even though 
Santa Claus could never visit that country with 
his sleigh and reindeer. 


An obstinate man does not hold opinions, but 
they hold him, Porn. 


The naughty little. 


SANTA CLAUS’ REAL NAME. 


TuHERn’s never a home so low, no doubt, 
But I in my flight can find it out; 

Nor a hut so hidden but I can see 

The shadow cast by the lone roof-tree. 
There’s never a home so proud and high 
That I am constrained to pass it by; 

Nor a heart so happy it may not be 
Happier still when blessed by me. 


What is my name? Ah, who can tell, 
Though in every land ’tis a magic spell; 
Men call me that and they call me this, 
Yet the different names are the same, I wis. 
Gift-bearer to all the world am I, 
Joy-giver, light-bringer, where’er I fly; 
But the name I bear in the courts above, 
My truest and holiest name is Love. 

Juuia C. R. Dorr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SANTA AND THE SEVEN. 
BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


HERE once were seven girls,—one, two, 
three, four, five six, seven girls. Alice, 
Mary,—yes, two were named Mary,— 

Hattie, Jane, and Ellie; and the next was— 
was—was—what was that child’s name? Her 
name has entirely gone from my mind. But, 
if Santa Claus were here, he could tell you the 
name in a minute: he knows all the girls and 
boys so well, 

One night, when it was bitterly cold, he 
stroked out his black moustache,—he was 


quite a young man then,—and went tramp, 
tramp, tramp, over the frozen snow to the place 
where these seven girls lived. I am going to 
tell you by and by what he carried to them. 

The first of the seven girls was Alice. She 
was looked upon as a very bright child. When 
a hard question was asked of these seven, one 
Mary would hang down her head, and twirl 
the fringes of her shawl, the other Mary would 
answer something which was not at all correct, 
Hattie would look out of the window, and Jane 
and Ellie would seem to be thinking very 
hard; and then they would look at Miss Alice 
as if to say: “‘She knows. Ask her.”’ 

And, when she was asked, she would give 
her ribbons a toss, and say, “Yes, sir”, and 
“No, sir,” and make such wise answers that 
people would remark, ‘‘What a fine girl she 
ist? 

But I am sorry to say that she sometimes 
pushed her companions quite rudely. And 
Santa Claus is never pleased with such things 
as those, though the tongue makes very quick 
and wise answers. And here it was almost 
Christmas, and he wished to make her a nice 
present. But what the gift should be it gave 
him a great deal of hard thinking to tell. 

May was the second girl. She was called 
homely. -Her face was thin and freckled, and 
she had been told of it so often that she avoided 
looking at people all that she could. Poor 
Mary! Her mother had been dead several 
years. Her father was shut up for life in the 
dark prison. She could not help what he had 
done, and the dear heavenly Father knew it. 
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So He did for her just what He had promised 
long ago,—‘‘When thy father and thy mother 
forsake thee, the Lord will take thee up.” 

He gave Mary a good home, and kept whis- 
pering to her, “I love you.” And she tried 
to love Him, and to keep back the harsh words 
whenever the other children treated her 
rudely. 

Santa Claus loved her, and wanted to give 
her a diamond for each tear that she had shed. 
But here were the seven girls together; and 
the gifts of so many jewels to one would never, 
never do. And here it was almost Christmas, 
and it took Santa many hours of hard think- 
ing to decide what he should do for little Mary. 

Then there was the other Mary, Santa Claus 
was much troubled to know what he should 
give her on Christmas Eve. She was not a good 
girl. Shehad stolena gold coin. Oh, howit had 
glittered on a friend’s table,—a precious keep- 
sake from her father. Mary slipped it into 
her pocket when no one was looking, and ecar- 
tied it home. She tried to hide it, first in the 
cellar, then in the attic, but was all the time 
afraid that some one would find it. She could 
not sleep well at night, and had not much peace 
by day. She suffered more than she would 
have done in earning many golden coins. 
Santa Claus pitied her. And all one night he 
walked the floor thinking what he should give 
her. And here it was almost Christmas. 

Hattie was another of the seven. She loved 
to go to church; but that was hard work for 
her, as she was very lame. Some of the other 
girls were always hurrying on, and then turn- 
ing around to ask her why she did not walk 
faster. But she was so patient that, when 
others got into trouble, they often came to 
her for help. 

Santa Claus wanted to make her a nice pres- 
ent. And then he suddenly remembered that 
here were the seven girls together. As it was 
almost Christmas, he sat down. nearly in despair. 

Jane was a stout, rosy-cheeked girl. She 
laughed very easily. Now Santa Claus likes 
to hear laughter, but not inchureh. And there 
it was Jane laughed often, when the minister’s 
spectacles fell off, when Mr. Perkins rattled 
his big ear trumpet, and when various other 
little things happened during the Sunday ser- 
vices. ; 

“Well, well,” said Santa Claus, “TI don’t 
know what I shall do. She’s a kind heart, 
but she troubles the people with her merri- 
ment. What shall I do, with Christmas only 
a day or two off!” 

Effie was a bashful girl. Once in a Sabbath 
school concert she was to repeat the passage, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers.’”’ So she said, 
‘*Blessed—blessed—blessed—lessed are the 
shoemakers.”’ But Santa Claus was not trou- 
bled by that. He knew that in a few years 
she would outgrow all her bashfulness, and 
never make a mistake in anything which she 
tried to repeat in public. 

Neither was Santa much troubled about the 
seventh girl, whose name has so completely 
gone from my mind; for she was Effie’s sister, 
and very much like her. But with the seven 
together he had quite a puzzle over which to 
study. 

“What shall I give them?” said he; and 
he walked up and down, and down and up. 
“What will be best?’ and he strode down and 
up, and up and down. 

“T have it!” said he at last. 

And he went down and bought seven pretty 
little books. And so, when Christmas Eve 
came, he stroked out his black moustache, took 
the bundle under his arm, and went tramp, 
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tramp, tramp, over the frozen snow, to the 
house where the seven girls lived 

When the girls awoke early the next morn- 
ing, each found a little book under her pillow; 
and the books were all alike. They were so 
surprised and pleased that they began to read 
in the Christmas presents. Soon Alice found 
some words which made her feel how unkind 
she had been. Though it was hard work at 
first, she began to help the motherless Mary 
and often walked kindly beside Hattie as she 
went to church. Doing this, she could not 
but see that all the girls had become more 
gentle through what they had read in the books 


‘which Santa Claus had placed under their pil-_ 


lows. 

Soon there came a morning when the second 
Mary took the gold coin which she had stolen, 
and carried it to the owner with a confession 
of her sin, which she had first made to her 
heavenly Father, whose sad eyes had been 
following her, but which were now full of pardon 
and love. She could not read in her little 
book and hide her sin. ° 

And soon the people noticed that Jane did 
not laugh in the Sunday services, for she was 
so busy in trying to help others that she did 
not notice, the things which used to amuse 
her so much. 

And what of Ellie, the bashful one, and her 
sister? They can tell you the stories of the 
Bible children and of its grown-up folks, too, 
without making a mistake; for the books which 
were given all the girls were copies of the Bible, 
the best gift and help for every child. 

Some day, when you come out on the prairies, 
we will go and see the seven, and the many 
noble things which they are doing. 


WHO IS KRIS KRINGLE? 


Wuo is the good Kris Kringle, 
The god of the Chrismastide? 

I have seen his signs year in, year out, 

’ And still I am mystified. 

I have found his cheer, his goodness, 
By hearths that are drear and dim, 

By mansion door and gate of the poor— 
But never have I seen him. 


Close by the nursery chimney 
I found his trace and track,— 

Gifts for his wee disciples all, 
Dropt from his bulging pack; 

' And then I said, ‘‘ Kris Kringle, 

I know you now,” and smiled; 

“You are the answer of A Wish 
In the heart of a little child.” 


In a lone, humble lodging 
The jingle of bells I heard; 
The merry shout and the gladsome song, 
And the homely, helpful word, 
Uplifted a man despondent,— 
And I cried, ““O Santa Claus, 
You are the Hope of the Weary Heart, 
The Life of a Noble Cause.” 


Deep in the ashen embers, 
At a fireside warm and light, 
He left his footprints when he left 
A gift for a maiden bright; 
And, as she drew the treasure 
Out of the ash apart, 
I whispered, ‘‘You are the Love Returned | 
To a loveless, broken heart.” 


He found a lonely cottage, 
And a man whose years were ripe 
Smoked and dreamed at the chimney place; 
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. In-the rings above his pipe 
There floated many a Christmas 
Asa child he used to know, 
And I sighed, “Good Saint, you are the Dream. 
Of a Christmas long ago.” 


Who are you, good Kris Kringle? 
What god of the Christmas-tide? 
I have seen your signs year in, year out, 
And still I am mystified. 
But come to bless the present, 
The past or the days to be, 
No matter what you are named, you are 
The Spirit of Charity. 
Selected. 


CHRISTMAS IN PORTO RICO. 


ANY of the children of Porto Rico last 

MI season saw a Christmas tree for the 
first time in their lives. Christmas 

Day and the visits of Santa Claus are not ob- 
served in Porto Rico as in northern countries, 
The real Christmas comes twelve days late in 


- Porto Rico, so far as the exchanging of gifts 


and remembrances is concerned. January 6 
is Three Kings’ Day. Instead of having a 
Christmas tree or of hanging their stockings 
in the fireplace, the youngsters here, on the 
eve of January 6, put a box filled with grass 
and their shoes out on the balconies or on 
window-sills. The Three Wise Men, who are 
travelling through the country proclaiming 
the birth of the infant Christ, stop at each box; 
and, if the little boy or girl be good, the three 
mules which the Wise Men are riding eat the 
grass, and leave a toy or a bit of “dulce.” If 
the youngster has been bad during the year, 
the box is left untouched; and the Wise men 
depart, leaving nothing. To fill these little 
boxes, children of all ages are at work for a 
week; and nearly every blade of grass in the 
little ‘parks i is pulled. 

In the schools, on the last school-days be- 
fore Christmas, the teachers told the stories 
of Santa Claus; and in some of the schools 
Santa appeared in person, much to the delight 
and astonishment of the children, who had 
never before imagined such a thing. Christ- 
mas trees, imported from the United States, 
especially for the occasion, with tinsel and 
lighted candles, and laden with candy and 
cakes, were a revelation to the children. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RED-WING’S WONDERFUL VOYAGE. 
BY MILDRED NORMAN. — 


. LL aboard,” shouted Ned, the captain, 
A and “Ay, ay,” replied Bess who was 
the crew, and always did as she was 
ordered. 

- Red-wings was the solitary passenger, and 
the little green boat went sailing down the brook 
to “Japan,” while the captain and crew skipped 
along the bank and laughed and clapped their 

hands to see how fine it sailed. 
“Took out for small craft, sailor,” said the 
captain, and then in a lower tone, “I mean the 
black skaters shooting around on top of the 


‘water, Bess.” 


Bess reached out the long vit with which 
the captain had supplied her, and guided the 
ship safely through the fleet of funny “small 
craft’? without running into any of them. They 
were so spry that the captain said, “Pretty good 
sailors.” 

“Whoa!” cried the captain, as the green ship 
was about to float by a bed of violets. Then, 
remembering, he said, “Halt!” No, that is 


is 


-and make a landing. 


not right, either. “Slow up, slow up, sailors, 
I think we will take on a 
little cargo.” 

So the “sailors’”—who were really just one 
sailor, you know—ran into port, and picked 
two violets, and packed them as snugly as she 
could; and they set sail again. 


All this time the passenger, Red-wings, was 


as still as a mouse, which was a sign she was en- 


joying the voyage. She never minded the 
cargo a bit. 

“Holloa!”’ called the captain, “there’s another 
passenger, I think. Here you are, Mr. Butter- 
cup, jump right aboard. Or, no: wait till the 
crew put up the gang-plank. 

“Here you are, steady now. Step lively, 
please: we are a little behind time. See all the 
friends that have come down to the wharf to 
see Mr. Buttercup off, Bess.” 

“Yeth,” said Bess, “they with they were going, 
don’t they?” 

“Took out there, look out for whales ahead, 
sailors,” called the captain, which startled the 


crew so that it dropped the long green twig, and | 


the captain had to jump quick for it, and nearly 
tumbled in headlong. . 

“Sailors mustn’t be scared at whales,” said 
the captain. (“I meant that minnow, Bess, 
didn’t you see it? Iguess I will steer awhile now 
and give you a rest. You can play you was 
captain, and I will be the crew.”’) 

Just then a beautiful gold and velvet eee 
fly alighted right on the deck of the ship, and 
Ned and Bess held their breath for fear of 
scaring it off. G 

“Deth like a fairy,” said Bess. 

“We'll play it was a princess,” said Ned. 
“She’s been visiting in America, and now she’s 
going home to Japan. We'll have to be very 
polite, for Japanese folks are always polite. 
And they never hurt anything, and they make 
lots of nice things for girls and boys.” 

“Breakers ahead! breakers ahead!” shouted 
Ned, all in a flurry, forgetting he was the crew. 

They had been looking at the butterfly and 
forgot to look after the ship. And a rock in 
the water made a little waterfall, and down the 
ship went in a great hurry, and whirled around, 


_and the water went over it, and the cargo floated 


down stream. 

“They'll be drowned,” said Bess: “the path- 
engers will be drowned!” 

“TIl rescue them,” said the captain. And 
he was going to wade right in with his shoes on 
when—what do you think happened? The 
passengers rescued themselves! Mr. Buttercup 
floated on his back until he reached shore, and 
the captain stood him up in the grass to dry. 
And the Princess and Red-wings just flew right 
up in the air. 

“They have missed the tunnel,” said the 
captain. Maybe it was a good thing they did. 
The tunnel was the most exciting part of the 
voyage. It was made by the road which went 
over the brook, and, when a ship went in, you 
could never tell if it ever would come out. 

The little green ship went into the tunnel, 
and the captain and his crew watched a long 
time, looking into the dark tunnel first one side 
of the road and then the other; but the ship 
never came out. 

So the captain and the crew went home and 
told mamma all about the wreck. “What a 
wonderful story Red-wings will have to tell 
to her family,” said mamma. 

“But the’ll never know whether the Prineeth 
geth to Japan,’’ said Bess. 


The Christian faith is a grand cathedral with 
divinely pictured windows. HAWTHORNE. 
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WHERE THE CHRISTMAS ANGELS SING. 


BY REV. EDWARD A, RAND. 


HE author of the following lines was a val- 

ued contributor to “ Hvery Other Sunday.’ 

He passed away in Watertown, Mass., 

Oct. 5, 19038. While an active and successful 

member of the Episcopalian ministry, he still 

found time to write over fifty books for young 

people; and his pen was never idle in tts work 
for magazines and newspapers. 

Since his death his widow has compiled a little 
volume entitled “Hymns of Help and Hope,” 
composed by her husband. One of them is 
printed below. Fifty-one poems in all, on varied 
subjects, make up this sheaf of gathered poesy 
which love and tender remembrance now offer. 
It is put forth by the Grafton Press of New York 
City; and we are glad to call attention to this 
tasteful volume, with its excellent Peg Oar e of 
Mr. Rand as jrontispiece. 


Oh, listen all! and can you hear 
Above the fields so bare, 

A song that climbs the starry heights, 
A song of angels fair? 

Not there, not there, the angels sing 
Above the pastures brown, 

No note will reach the stars that shine 
Upon the shepherd town; 

But in our homes, this very hour 
They fold each shining wing 

If we forgive, forget, and love; 
Tis there the angels sing. 

And where the church’s altars rise 
To hold the offering, 

We make to send ‘‘Good News” 
’Tis there the angels sing. 

And where in cold and hungry homes 
The gifts that you may bring 

Shed golden warmth, give Christmas cheer, 
’Tis there the angels sing. 

And where you kneel this happy day 
And give your dearest thing— 

This heart—to Christ of Bethlehem, 
’Tis there the angels sing. 


afar, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DEFENCE OF THE NEST. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


HERE never were two such proud birds 

as Mr. and Mrs. Robin! Why? Well, I 

guess they had reason to be proud. In 

their nest were three lovely eggs of that beauti- 
ful bluish tint, peculiar to the robin’s egg. 

They were proud of the eggs, but after awhile 
they were prouder still of the three little robins 
that came to live in the nest. 

Then Mr. Robin’s duties began in earnest. 
Such a busy, important fellow as he was, hunt- 
ing food for his family, and such a careful, 
watchful mother as Mrs. Robin was! She 
seldom left the nest for even a moment. She 
was devoted to her babies. 

One day she had a terrible fright. A bad 
boy climbed the cherry-tree where the nest was 
hidden, and, finding the nest and the young 
ones in it, he tried to get one of them. 

What a cruel thing it would have been to 
take the dear little bird from its mamma! 
Mrs. Robin didn’t mean to be robbed of her 
nestling, however. 

She needed help in defending her family; and 
who could help her as well as Mr. Robin? She 
felt that he must be near at hand. 

Flying out of the nest, she gave a vigorous 


peck at the bad boy and then uttered a really 


piercing cry, as much as to say, “‘Help! Help! 
Mr. Robin! Our children are in danger!”’ 
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Fortunately Mr. Robin was near at hand. 
He recognized her call and came flying home 
inahurry. He took in the situation at a glance 
and began such a vigorous attack on the invader 
that he was soon glad to retreat from the scene 
and leave the birds masters of the field. 

This fright made the robins more careful than 
ever of their young, and never did they leave 
them a moment alone while they were still too 
young to try their pinions. 
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CAN PEOPLE LIVE WITHOUT 
COCOANUTS? 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN, 


LLIS TROY lives thousands of miles from 
EL here, on an island in the Pacific Ocean. 
He and his parents are almost the only 

white people on that island. 

The principal things that grow there are bread- 
fruit and cocoanuts. The people have little 
else to eat, except fish. But they do not eat 
the ripe nuts, such as are sold here; for .the 
ereen ones are better. The meat of some of 
the green nuts is so soft that a person needs 
@ spoon in eating it. Unripe nuts cannot be 
shipped to our country, because they would 
spoil before they reached here. 

The water in green cocoanuts is much better 
than that in ripe ones. It tastes somewhat 
like soda water. Sometimes, in dry weather, 
those island people have nothing else to drink; 
for there are no lakes nor rivers on their little 
island. 

Sometimes, too, these people have only co- 
coanuts to eat. So, you see, they could not 
live without the nuts. 

Ellis once told one of the island boys that 
cocoanuts do-not grow in the United States. 
The boy thought this must be a dreadful place 
to live. He thought the people must die of 
thirst when there is no rain for several weeks, 
and that they would starve to death when the 
breadfruit crop failed and they could not catch 
fish. 

Ellis then told him that there is no bread- 
fruit here, and that many parts of the country 
are so far from the sea that the people cannot 
catch’ fish. 

Then the brown-faced island boy said he 
understood why Ellis and his parents had come 
to that island: he thought it was because there 
is scarcely anything to eat in the United States, 
—no breadfruit, no cocoanuts, and not enough 
fish. He never heard of the many kinds of 
food that we have here. 

I suspect we would nearly starve if we had only 
such things to eat as that little island boy has. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


O BLESSED day, which gives the eternal le 

To self and sense, and all the brute within; 

Oh, come to us amid this war of life; 

To hall and hovel, come; to all who toil 

In senate, shop, or study; and to those 

Who, sundered by the wastes of half a world, 

Ill-warned and sorely tempted, ever face 

Nature’s brute powers, and men unmanned to 

e brutes,— 

Come to them, blest and blessing Christmas Day ; 

Tell them once more the tale of Bethlehem,— 

The kneeling shepherds and the Babe divine,— 

And keep them men; indeed, fair Christmas Day. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


The beljries of all Christendom now roll along 
the wnbroken song of peace on earth, good will to 
men! LONGFELLOW. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


First, a personal greeting from the Editor 
to all the readers and friends of Every Other 
Sunday,— Happy Christmas!” 

Christmas is what we make it,—full or empty 
of cheer and courage. The New Year is made 
jor us,—an open gate to unknown experiences. 
If we are wise, we shall take Christmas along, 
and govern the things to come by the spirit 
of insight and of high purpose. 

A greeting, then, of comradeship in this val- 
orous work. It calls for frank thinking and 
plain speaking. It summons to manliness and 
modesty united: 


Christmas flings its light afar 

Down the New Year’s winding ways; 
Honest hearts and fearless minds 

Win the strength of coming days. 


Next, a rhymed message from the Editor 
on “‘The Good Will Tide” of the great holiday. 
New life and new kindliness spring up on 
Christmas. We feel it in the air: it takes pos- 
session of us unconsciously. The gentle heart 
prevails. E 
The world is sad, the world is gray, 

The old world plods and sighs; 
But there’s a new life in its veins 

And new light in its skies. 


Awake, O earth, the ‘‘ good news ’’ comes 
Like sunrise glory wide; 

Take courage, men, there’s rolling in 
The gift of ‘‘ good will”’ tide. 

Across the snows a flash of light, 
From out the silence, song ; 

Hail to the messengers of peace,— 
We'll help their work along. 

They speak in tones of brotherhood, 
They scorn all forms of wrong; 

Hail, heralds of the Happy, Life,— 
We'll help your work along. 


The light spreads far, the tide rolls in, 
The world is young once more; 
For, lo! a Christmas spirit fills 
All hearts from shore to shore. 


Now, last of all, what can we do about it? 
Christmas is not an affair of one day in the year. 
It means a new lease, on better terms. It 
means that we can get good from it a long time 
to come, till another Christmas sets the world 
a-singing. This is what we can do: 

Open the heart-windows and let the new light 
in. Drive out the shadows of suspicion, In- 
crease your faith in common people and in 
common things. Take thought for simplic- 
ity. Slow down the wasting speed of modern 
hurry. Give thanks for all you can. Plant 
the fruit-trees of brotherhood. Make roads 
for justice and truth. Rejoice in your friends, 
honor your daily work, love your country. 


Memory is the primary. and fundamental 
power, without which there could be no other in- 
tellectual operation. Dr. JOHNSON. 


THE RETURN OF SANTA CLAUS. 


From north to south, from east to west, 
Was heard the sound of woe, 

For all the wise ones had decreed 
That Santa Claus must go. 

“He’s nothing but a myth,” they said, 

“And well-taught girls and boys 

Have quite outgrown such fairy tales, 
And laid aside their toys.” 


Dear me, the clamor that arose! 
From eyes black, blue, and gray 

Rained down the tears, as when the clouds 
Bedew the flowers of May. 


“Dear Santa, who for centuries 
Had loved the children so!” 

Oh, myriad little rosy feet 
Went scurrying to and fro. 


Poor banished Santa sat alone 
When Christmas Eve drew nigh; 

The wondering reindeer champ their bits, 
The toys unheeded lie; 

When lo! the door flew open wide, 
In swarmed a motley crew,— 

Fair Southern maids and winsome lads 
With eyes of Northern blue; 


The sturdy peasant child whose shoes 
Kris Kringle’s gifts await, 

The dainty princess of the realm 
In glittering robes of state,— 

They clasped the Saint with loving arms, 
They drew him to the sleigh, 

Small fingers swift packed jingling toys, 
The reindeer sped away. 


Full many a shout of victory raised 
This dimpled army, when 
With toddling guard, the good old Saint 
Came to his own again. 
So, hang your stockings, little ones, 
On Christmas Eve, because 
They never, never can destroy 
Our dear old Santa Claus. 
Marton E. Pickerind®, 


Modest expression 1s a beautiful setting to the 
diamond of talent and genius. CHAPIN. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


At Christmas-tide the open hand 

Scatters its bounty o’er sea and land. 

And none are left to grieve alone ; 

For love is heaven and claims his own. 
Marearer EH. SANGSTER. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


15. When reading, we frequently find ref- 
erences to “‘the prophet’s rod that was made to 
bloom.” The allusion is to what incident in 
the Old Testament? 

16. (a2) What does the Feast of Purim cele- 
brate? 

(b) Is it still observed by the Jews? 

17. Who said, “If God be for us, who can 
be against us?” 

18. What two prophets, by their preaching, 
induced the Jews to finish rebuilding the 
Temple? 

19. Who were the leaders of the second and 
third bands of exiles that returned to Jerusalem? 

20. (a) What office did each hold after his 
return? : 

(b) Name a special work each performed. 

21. Where in the Bible do we find, “If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, ... thy right 
hand shall hold me’? 


Answers 
To questions published Nov. 19, 1905. 


8. The Four Gospels: Matthew, Mark, Luke, _ 


and John. 
9. The woman of Samaria. 
10. Luke x. 1-17. 
11. Acts of the Apostles. 
12. Lydia. (Acts xvi. 14, 15.) 
13. Psalm exviii. 22. 
14. Proverbs xv. 1. 


(John iv. 24.) 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VIL. 


I Am composed of 24 letters. 
My 5, 22, 10, 16, 18, 4, 15, we like to possess many, 
My 20, 13, 6, 23, 21, an agreeable disposition to have. 
My 9, 10, 8, 4, 6, 13, 19, of the same family. 
My 24, 2, 11, 2, 22, all men should guard. 
My 1, 7, 20, 16, a recreation. 
My 3, 17, 14, 12, 16, an instrument formerly used in 
combats. 
My whole were gifts brought to the Infant Jesus, 
C. B. L, 
ENIGMA IX. 


I am composed of 22 letters. 

_My 9, 12, 3, is ‘to permit.” 

My 4, 18, 3, 1, 6, 22, are appellations of honor, 

My 21, 20, 5, 12, is the name of a famous college. 

My 4, 15, 6, 11, is “‘ at that time.” 

My 19, 2, 3, 7, 15, is a trench. 

My 16, 11, 17, 21, is single. 

My 18, 2, 11, 6, 14, are prongs. 

My 19, 10, is ‘to perform.’’ 

My whole is the title of a favorite book for girls. 
Mary W, CuHapin. 


A HIDDEN PROVERB. 


SELect rightly one word from each of the following 
quotations and the whole will form a very common 
proverb : — 

Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 

Oh, a dainty plant is the ivy green! 

Be wisely worldly; be not worldly wise. 

For me the gold of France did not seduce. 

I will know your business — that I will. 

The field yet glitters with the pomp of war. 


RIDDLE. 


A worp of one syllable, easy and short, 
“Which reads backwards and forwards the same; 
It expresses the sentiments warm from the heart, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 


CONUNDRUMS X. AND XI. 


WHEN is a person obliged to keep his word ? 
Wuy is whispering forbidden in polite society ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 6. 


Eniema VI.— At grandmother's. 

Numericat EnrGmMa.— Button. 

THANKSGIVING DinneR.—1. Roast Turkey. 2. 
Cranberries, 3. Celery. 4. Bread and butter. 5. 
Mince pie, 6. Oranges. 7. Bananas. 8. Almonds. 

A 
ACE 
Diamond PvuzzLE,— ACORN 
ERR 
N 
RippLE,— Snow, 


Honor W. Littlefield, Kennebunk, Me., and E. P., 
Dorchester, Mass., have sent in answers to puzzles in 
previous issue of Every Other Sunday. Let others do 
the same! 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. . 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror, 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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